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THE NOVELIS®. 








FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Mariamne, a Historical Novel of Palestine. 

The following extract is from a work entitled 
* Mariamne, a Historical Novel of Palestine.’’ Ma- 
riamne, the heroine of the tale, is that Mariamne, 
the last princess of the Asmonean line, the details 
if whose life and unhappy fate form so interesting 
a page in the work of the famous Jewish historian, 
Joserius. 

‘ Towards the evening of the ensuing day, a quick 
succession of messengers brought intelligence of 
the approach of Herod and the Egyptian queen. A 
numerous body of [dumean cavalry, variously ca- 
parisoned, preceded and cleared the road ; some 
were dressed in polished mail, and adorned with cu- 
rious work ; others in the skins of wild animals or- 
namented with silver or shining metals ; and some 
in the lighter garb and flowing dresses of the east. 
After these came the royal guard on foat, composed 
of hastati and velites, then the officers of state on 
Arabian horses, after them, mounted on Macrobian 
steeds of jetty black, with flowing manes and tales, 
rode the Ethiopian attendants of the queen, dressed 
in white, carrying wands of ebony, and each wearing 
a hieroglyphic on his head-dress, to which a mystic 
meaning was attached. At some distance followed 
the Egyptian queen borne by fifty athletic men in 
a car of sculptured ivory, surrounded by curtains of 
Tyrian silk. At regular intervals, attendant slaves 
waved fans saturated with cool refreshing odours, 
and distant soft recorders regulated the march,— 
Herod rode near ber: he wore a breastplate of gold 
and a helmet of the same metal studded with jew- 
els and surmounted by a crest of exquisite device 
and workmanship; his purple robe waved on the 
breeze over the back of his impatient milk white 
steed. Behind them came a numerous retinue of 
Egyptian and Syrian horse ; the former dressed in 
white linen, silver breastplates, caps, low behind, 
interwoven with silver bars, and each carrying a 
long white spear; the latter were more meanly 
dressed, and wore quivers on their shoulders, and 
Scymitars by their sides; they looked a swarthy 
sullen race, and deemed themselves but little more 


than captives of the Egyptians, who had usurped 











their kingdom. The procession was closed by a 
mixed multitude on various animals. 

‘ They entered the city through the golden gate, 
and wound their way to the left towards the palace. 
The houses were covered with people gazing on 
the procession, but to Herod’s great chagrin, no 
acclamations welcomed his return, and the clarions 
of his guard were re-echoed as from a deserted re- 
gion. 

‘ Cleopatra was observed to breathe quicker, and 
cast suspicious glances on the king. 

‘On arriving at the palace, she alighted, and con- 
ducted by Herod, passed through spacious halls, 
lined with soldiers, attendants, and officers of state. 
Herod expected that Mariamne would have met 
them beneath the eastern portico, but she was not, 
until they reached the hall of state, warned of the 
king’s arrival, The hall was vast, built of Parian 
marble; the lofty roof was fretted with gold, and 
supported by pillars of porphyry ; the pavement 
was of tesselated marble, mingled with onyx; the 
doors were of sculptured ivory. At the end of this 
spacious hall was suspended from the roof a curtain 
of purple velvet, bordered with gold ; before, raised 
above the pavement, were three ivory thrones on a 
carpet of silk and gold. 

As Herod was leading Cleopatra through the 
throng of prostrate nobles, captains, and attendants, 
the curtains were opened, and Mariamne, followed 
by her train, advanced towards them. 

‘ She was arrayed in a vest and robe of the purest 
white, with sandals of silk, bound with silver thong; 
on her brow shone a frontlet jewel, surmounted by 
a diadem glittering with diamonds. As she ad- 
vanced, the graceful dignity of her mien evidently 
attracted the notice of her royal guest. Her face 
was deadly pale, her eyes too truly told the calm 
and settled sorrow of hersoul; while the composed 
majesty of her look commanded even the respect 
of the shameless Egyptian queen. Herod was sur- 
prised, and felt overawed, though love was thrilling 
through his veins, as he gazed on his queen advanc- 
ing in all the might of loveliness and injured virtue. 

‘Cleopatra was attired in a robe of white byssus 
interwoven with silver ; on her bosom was embroid- 
ered in precious stones the hawk, a sacred emblem 
of her god Osiris ; a locust of emerald and diamend 
adorned the front of each sandal; the edges of her 
robe and tunic were inwrought with hieroglyphic 
figure ; onher head she wore a lunette, indicative 
of her rank among the initiated, bordered by the 
Isaic aspic wreath surmounted by a light Egyptian 
crown. Her gait, though commanding, did not 
possess that grace for which the beautiful Asmone- 
an’s form was so conspicuous ; her features were ex- 
pressive, for her eyes evinced quickness of appre- 
hension, and were evidently tutored to adapt their 
expression to any intended purpose ; her nose was 
short and indicated shrewdness and passion; her 
mouth was small, and, like her eyes, could vary its 
expression from the most playful smiles to an un- 
feeling, implacable, imperious fierceness ; her com- 
plexion was a contrast to the pure marble fairness 











of Mariamne, being dark, and not as clear as when 
she was in the spring tide of youth. 

*Mariamne received her husband’s hand, who 
kissed her’s, and as she bent, placed it on his fore- 
head asa token of respect, while his eyes seemed to 
plead to her for forgiveness : her brow underwent 
no change, and turning to Cleopatra she inclined 
her head, and said, as she placed her right hand on 
her bosom : 

**Queen of Egypt, I salute you ; may virtue and 
honour lead you to the paths of peace.’ 

* The gentle and impressive manner in which she 
uttered these words, and their pointed import, ren- 
dered the Egyptian less at her ease than she desired; 
she replied, obse: ving the same token of respect : 

**Queen of Judea, may peace await thee, and 
love and friendship be thy handmaids.’ 

* At those words a look almost of anguish crossed 
Mariamne’s brow, and a sigh was hardly suppressed. 

* Herod placed her on the centre ivory throne, and 
seated himself on her right hand, while Mariamne 
occupied the other. The guards and attendants of 
each monarch were marshalled behind their respec 
tive sovereigns. Mariamne did not address her sis- 
ter queen, but at her command, water in a chrysta! 
vase was brought to her, and odours sprinkled over 
her head and around her seat. Herod, in vain, 
attempted to dispel the chagrin she evidently endur 
ed at her cald reception, and of which he partook 

{TO BE CONTINUED. } 
—— 
THE TRAVELLERS—a rate 
[By the author of Redwood. } 

The idea on which the story is builtis very hap) 
ly conceived, easily uniting the interest of a fict:- 
tious narrative with the description of real places 
and the memory of actual events. A family is rc 
presented as making ‘the grand tour, the lakes, 
Montreal, Quebec, &c.” This affords an opportu 
nity for describing places and focal habits, which 
has been just sufficiently used. Some beautiful 
though short descriptions of natural scenery occur, 


and a few romantic events; and a great many mc 


ral reflections drop from the mouth of the mother 


in the instruction of her children. 
* A commandant of thefort (which was built b 
the French to protect their traders against the sava- 


ges,) married a young Iroquois who was before or 


after the marriage converted to the Catholic fuith. 
She was the daughter of a chieftain of her tribe, 
and great efforts were made by her people to in 
duce her toreturn to them. Her brother lurked in 
the neighborhood, and procured interviews with 
her, and attempted to win her back by all the mo 
tives of national pride and family affection ; but all 


in vain. The young Garanga, or, tocall her by her 


baptismal name, Marguerite, was bound by the 
threefold cord—her love to her husband, to her son, 
and to her religion. Mecumeh, finding persuasion 
ineftectual, had recourse to stratagem. The con 

mandant was in the habit of going down the river 
often, on fishing excursions ; when he returned,, he 

























































































































-and disappointment and tears followed. 
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would fire his signal gun, and Marguerite and her 
boy would hasten to the shore to greet him. 

** On one occasion he had been gone longer than 
usual, Marguerite was filled with apprehensions 
natural enough at a time when imminent dangers 
and hair-breadth escapes were of every day occur- 
She had sat im the tower and watched for 
the returning canoe till the last beam of day had fad- 


rence. 


ed from the waters ; the deepening shadows of twi- 
light plaved tricks with her imagination. Once she 
was started by the water-foul, which, as it skimmed 
along the surface of the water, imaged to her fancy 
the light canoe impelled by her husband’s vigorous 
arm—again she heard the leap of the heavy muska- 
longi, and the splashing waters sounded to her fan- 
cy like the first dash of the oar. That passed away, 
Her boy 
was beside her; the young Louis, who though 
scarcely twelve years old, already had his imagina- 
tion filled with daring deeds. 
fort, he was an adept in the use of the bow and the 


Born and bred in a 


musket ; courage seemed to be, his instinct, and 
danger his element, and battles and wounds were 
‘household words’ with lim. He laughed at his 
mother’s fears ; but in spite of his boyish ridicule, 
they strengthened, till apprehension seemed reali- 
ty. Suddenly the sound of the signal gun broke 
Both mother and son 
sprang on their feet with a ery of joy, and were 


on the stillness of the night. 


passing hand in hand to the outer gate, when a sen- 
tinel stopped them to remind Marguerite it was her 
husband’s order that no one should venture with- 
out the walls after sunset. Shie, however, insisted 
on passing, and telling the soldier that she would 
answer to the commandant for his breach of orders; 
she passed the outer barrier. Young Louis held up 
his bow and arrow before the sentinel, saving gaily, 
‘lam my mother’s body guard you know.’ ‘Tradi- 
tion has preserved these striking circumstances, as 
the events that followed rendered them memorable. 

* The distance,’ coutinued the stranger, ‘from 
the fort to the place where the commandant moor- 
ed his canoe was trifling and quickly passed. Mar- 
guerite and Louis flew along the narrow path, reach- 
ed the shore, and were in the arms of Mecumeh 
and his fierce companions. Entreaties and resis- 
tance were alike vain. Resistance was made, with 
a manly spirit, by young Louis, who drew a knife 
fio.n the girdle of one of the Indians, and attempt- 
ed to plunge it in the bosom of Mecumeh, who was 
roughly binding his wampum belt over Marguerite’s 
mouth, to deaden the sound of her screams. The 
uncle wrested the knife from him, and smiled proud- 
ly on him, as if he recognized in the brave boy a 
scion from his own stock. 


‘ The Indians had two canoes ; Marguerite was 
conveyed to one, Louis to the other—and both ea- 
noes were rowed into the Oswegatchie, and up the 
stream, as fast as it was possible to impel] them 
against the current of the river. 

‘Not a word or cry escaped the boy : he seemed 
intent on some purpose, and when the canoe ap- 
proached near the shore, took off a military cap 
he wore, and threw it so skilfully, that it lodged 
where be meant it should, on the branch of a tree 
which projected over the water. There was a long 


ed the boy’s movement—they held up their oars for 
a moment, and seemed to consult whether they 
should return and remove the cap ; but after a mo- 
ment, they again dashed their oars in the water and 
proceeded forward. They continued rowing for a 
few miles, and then landed ; hid their canoes be- 
hind some trees on the river’s bank, and plunged 
into the woods with their prisoners. It seems to 
have been their intention to have returned to their 
canoes in the morning, and they had not proceeded 
far from the shore, when they kindled a fire and 
prepared food, and offered a share of it to Margue- 
rite and Louis. Poor Marguerite, as you may sup- 
pose, had no mind to eat it ; but Louis, saith tradi- 
tion, ate as heartily as if he had been safe within 
the walls of the fort. After the supper, the Indians 
stretched themselves before the fire, but not till 
they had taken the precaution to bind Marguerite 
toa tree, and to compel Louis to lie down im the 
arms of bis uncle Mecumeh. Neither of the priso- 
ners, a8 Vou may imagine, closed thcireyes. Louis 
kept bis eves fixed on his mother. She sat up- 
right beside un oak tree; the cord was fastened 
around her waist, and bound round the tree, which 
had been blusted by lightning; the moon poured 
its beams through the naked branches upon her 
face, convulsed with the agony of despair and fear. 
With one hand she held a crucifix to her lips, the 
other was on her rosary. The sight of his mother 
in such a situation, stirred up daring thoughts in 
the bosom of the heroic boy—but he lay powerless 
in his uncle’s naked brawny arms. He tried to dis- 
engage himself, but at the slightest movement, 
Mecumeh, though still sleeping, seemed conscious, 
and strained him closer to him. At last the strong 
sleep, that in the depth of the night, steeps the 
senses in utter forgetfulness, overpowered him ;— 
hisarms relaxed their hold, and dropped beside 
him, and left Louis free. 

‘Ife rose cautiously, looked for one instant on 
the Indians, and assured himseH’ they all slept pro- 
foundly. He then possessed himself of Mecumeli’s 
knife, which lay at bis feet, and severed the cord 
that bound his mother to the tree. Neither of them 








spoke a word; but with the least possible sound 
they resumed the way by which they had come 
from the shore. Louis in the confidence, and Mar- 
guerite in the faint hope, of reaching it before they 
were overtaken. 

‘ They had nearly attained the margin of the ri- 
ver, where Louis meant to launch one of the ca- 
noes and drive down the current, when the Indian 
yell resounding threugh the woods, struck on their 
ears. They were missed, pursued, and escape was 
impossible. Marguerite, panic-struck, sunk to the 
ground. Nothing could check the career of Louis. 
* On, on, mother,’ he cried, ‘to the shore, to the 
shore.’ She rose and instinctively followed her boy. 
The sound of the pursuit came nearer and nearer. 
They reached the shore, and there beheld three ca- 
noes coming swiftly up the river. Animated with 
hope, Louis screamed the watch-word of the garri- 
son, and was answered by his father’s voice. 


j 


‘The possibility of escape, and the certain ap- 
proach of her husband, infused new life into Mar- 
guerite. ‘ Your father cannot see us,’ she said, ‘as 





white feather in the cap. The Indians had obsery- 








we stand here in the shade of the tree, hide your- 


felf in that thicket, I will plunge in the water’— 
Louis crouched under the bushes, and was com. 
pletely hidden by an overhanging grape-vine, while 
his mother advanced a few steps into the water and 
stood erect, where she could be distinctly seen, A 
shout from the canoes apprised her that she was re. 
cognised, and at the same moment the Indians, who 
had now reached the shore, rent the air with their 
cries of rage and defiance. They stood for a mo- 
ment, as if deliberating what to do; Mecumeh 
maintained an undaunted and resolute air ; but with 
his followers the aspect of armed men, and a force 
thrice their number, had its usual effect. They fled. 
He looked after them, cried ‘shame!’ and then 
with a desperate yell, leaped into the water and 
stood beside Marguerite. The canoes were now 
within a few yards; he put his knife to her bosom ; 
* The daughter of Tecumseh,’ he said, * should have 
died by the judgment of our warriors, but now by 
her brother’s hand must she perish ;’ and he drew 
back his arm to give the fatal stroke, when an ar- 
row pierced his own breast, and he fell insensible 
at his sister’s side. A moment after Marguerite 
was in the arms of ber husband, and Louis, with 
his bow unstrung, bounded from the shore, and 
was received in his father’s canoe ; and the wild 
shores rung wth the acclamations of tlie soldiers, 
while his father’s tears of pride and joy were pour- 
ed like rain upon his cheek.’ 
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_THE MONITOR. 





DEATH. 

In this misjudging world, they picture death 

A fearful tyrant :—O believe it-not ! 

It is an angel, beautiful as light, 

That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here— 

And when its weary pilgrimage 1s doue, 

Unbars the gates of everlasting hfe, 

And vanishes forever ! 

Many shrink from beholding a fellow mortal pre 
pared for the * place of the dead ;” and shun with 
superstitious awe the abode of the tomb ”’—but io 
me they are full of serious and salutary reflections— 
such seasons, chasten anc purify the soul; wean 
the unhallowed affections from the things of time ; 
place before us these of eternity , and teach us to 
set our house in order, for we must surely die. 

Go, stand by the grave, look down into its dark 
chamber, see how small a space we occupy in that 
earth, of which, when living, we desire te possess so 
much !—where now is pride? where is ambition? 
what can the miser take with him, of all that vast 
heap which he has been denying himself every com- 
fort to accuinulate ?—or can the prodigal spend it? 
—where is envy ? all here are equal !—save that 
one may have a stone placed over him to tell that 
he existed; another mingles with dust, and his 
name is forgotten! Though painful to humanity to 
witness the decay of what was fair, beautiful, and 
dear to us, I have often felt “it is good for us to be 
here ,” and salutary for those who know they must 
die, to behold death, and frequently consider their 
latter end !” and consoling to the heart oppressed 
and disquieted by afflictions, to feel that 








** There isa calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found— 
They softly lie, and sweetly sleep, 
Low in the ground ! 
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The storm that wrecks the wintry sky, 

No more disturbs their deep repose, 

‘Than summer evening’s latest sigh, 
That shuts the rose ! 


The soul, of origin divine, 
God’s glorious image, freed from clay, 
Iu Heaven’s eternal sphere shall shine 
A star of day !” MARTHA. 





THE ILL CONSEQUENCES OF PRIDE. 

A young lady of rank and fortune went out to 
walk in herfather’s woods, ‘Pray madam,” said 
the gray-headed steward, “may I humbly entreat 
that you will not go far from home : you may meet 
with strangers who are ignorant of your quality,”— 
‘*Give your advice,” said she, “ when you are de- 
sired, | admit of no instructions from servants.’— 
She walked on with satisfaction, enjoying a clear 
sky and a cool breeze. Fatigue seized her, regard- 
less of high life, and she sat down ona smooth spot 
by the side of a high road, expecting some equi- 
page to pass, the owner of which would be proud to 
convey her home. After long waiting, the first 
thing she saw was an empty chaise, conducted by 
one who had formerly served her father as a posti- 
lion. “You are far from home, madam, will you 
give me leave to set you down at my old master’s?” 
« Prithee, fellow, be not officious.” The night was 
fast approaching, when she was asked by a country- 
man on horseback, Mistress, will you get up be- 
hind me ? Dobbin is sure-footed, you shall be set 
down where you will, if not far off or much out of 
way.” “ Mistress !” exclaimed she, “how dare you 





presume.” ‘*No offence,” said the young man, 
and rode away, humming ‘J love Sue.’ It was 
night : the clouds gathered, the leaves of the trees 
rustled ; and the young woman was terrified with 
what she took for strange sounds. There came by 
* Friend,” said she, 
with an humble accent, “ will you let me go with 
” Pride is the most galling burden a person 
can walk under. Prudence saves us from many a 
Pride is the cause of many. 


an old man driving a cart. 
vou 


inisfortune, 








Tis GLEANER. 
SENTIMENT. 

There is a most noble sentiment in the play of Pi- 
zarro, when the sentinel, who had refused a bribe, 
is vanquished by his own feelings and allows Rolla 
to enter into the cell of Alonzo. 
thou dost never plead in vain. 


Ob ! holy nature, 
There is not of our 
earth a creature bearing form and life, human or 
savage, native of the forest or the air, around whose 
parent bosom thou hast not a cord entwined, of 
power to tie them to their offspring’s claims, and at 
thy will to draw them back to thee. On iron pin- 
ions borne, the blood-stained vulture cleaves the 
storm, yet is the plumage closest to his heart soft as 
the cygnet’sdown, and o’er her unfledged brood the 
murmuring ring-dove sits not more gently. 





Pleasure, says Dr. Johnson, is seldom found when 
it is sought. Our brightest blazes of gladness are 
commonly kindled by unexpected sparks. The 
flowers which scatter their odours, from time to 
time, in the paths of life, grow up, without culture, 
from seeds scattered by chance. 





EURIPIDES. 

Many of the Athenians, during their captivity at 
Syracuse, owed the good usage they met with to 
the scenes of Euripides which they repeated to 
their captors, who were extremely fond of them.— 
On their return they went and saluted that peet as 
their deliverer, and informed him of the admirable 
effects wrought m their favor by his verses. Scarce 
any circumstance could be more pleasing and flat- 
tering than this testimony. 





SELECT SENTENCES. 

Women are like books ; malice and envy will ea- 
sily lead you to a detection of their faults ; but their 
beauties good judgment only can discover, and 
good nature relish. 

Compliment is the varnish of a complete man. 

Benevolence is the light and joy of a good mind : 
‘It is better to give than to receive.’ 

Despise not the meanest of mankind: a wasp 
may sting a giant. 

Use to-day ; to-morrow may never come. 

SPANISH CUSTOMS. 

About noon, the ladiesure at home, employed in 
their needle work, or some other occupation ; for 
1 must do the Spanish ladies the justice to say, 
that though the gentlemen seldom set them an 
example, they are never idle; for even when visit- 
ing their friends, they carry their work in their re- 
ticules. This being the time when they receive 
the morning calls of their acquaintances, the gen- 
tlemen drop in to entertain the ladies with their 
conversation; often bringing those friends who 
have just arrived in town, and to whom the lady 
and gentleman of the house never fail to make 
The 
facility with which a stranger gains admission into 
any house renders society the more varied, and 
manners the more open and lively. 


an offer of it, and of every thing it contains. 


After such an 
offer as L have alluded to, the party is expected to 
go as often as he pleases. 

In the afternoon, about sunset in the summer, 
and at three in the winter, the ladies and gentle- 
men all repair to the Alamedas, or shaded walks, 
generally by the side of the rivers; or to the Ta- 
pias, or walks along the city walls, that are shelter- 
ed from the cold winds, and enlivened by the sun- 
shine ; the choice of these depends on the particu- 
lar season of the year. After the promenade, all 
retire to a bolfitler to drink ices, or go home to take 
their chocolate ; and in the evening they go either 
to the theatre or else to the tertulia. 


MUSICAL THRUSH OF BRAZI 

We first observed in these woods the notes of a 
greyish brown bird, probably a thrush, which fre- 
quents the bushes and ground in damp low woods, 
and sings with numercus repetitions through the 
musical scale, from H 1 to A 2 (of the German 
scale,) so regularly, that not a single note is want- 
ing. It commonly sings each note four or five times 
over, and then proceeds imperceptibly to the fol- 
lowing quarter tone. It is usual to deny to the 
songsters of the American forest all melody and ex- 
pression, and to allow them no pre-eminence but 
splendour of plumage. But if, in general, the 
pretty natives of the torrid zone are more distin. 
guished by the beauty of their colours than by full- 
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ness and power of note, and seem inferior to ow 
nightingale in clearness and melodiousness of tone; 
yet this little bird, among others, is a proof that 
they are at least not destitute of the principles of 
melody. How far the musical improvement of man 
has already had an influence on the notes of birds, 
remains an interesting subject for physiological in 
vestigation. 
the almost inarticulate tones of a degenerate race 


It is at least inconceivable, that when 


of men no longer resound in the woods of Brazil, 
many of the feathered songsters will also produce 
more refined melodies.—[{ Martin and Spix’s Tra 


vels in Brazil. 


MODERN POETRY. 

According to the cefinition of Lord Bacon, ‘ poc 
sy is a kind of learning, in words restrained, in mat 
ter loose and licensed ;’ and again he says, poesy 1s 
as it were a dream of knowledge, a sweet pleasing 
thing, full of variations.’ All the parts of this defi- 
nition agree well with the practice ef our modern 
poets, except the first. They have dreams, or, as 
Jeremy Taylor would call them, ‘quiddities of a 
dream,’ and variations, and licence, and ‘ matter 
loose,’ and sweet pleasing things’ in abundance ; 
but as for using * words restrained,’ this is a part of 
the art for which they seem to entertain very litle 
respect. The besetting sins of our cotemporary po- 


| ets are eccentricity and haste, a vehement desire 





to think and talk as nobody ever thought and talked 
before, and to make the largest drafts on the bount; 


| of the Muse in the shortest space of time. It is deem- 


ed a much more remarkable feat to say a strange 
than a true thing, and to draw startling images, than 
to paint after nature, It is not enough to write po 
etry in the good old way, as Virgil, and Milton, and 
Dryden and Pope, have written it, but there must 
be some new and extravagant conceit, either in lan 
guage, measure, or sentiment, some high *imagin 
ings’ and adventures of deep thought, that shall as 
tonish and confound, if they do not charm and bear 
away the reader. Hence, untrod paths are daily 
sought out on the sides of Parnassus, and many a 
painful struggle is ineffectually made in attempt ng 
to climb upward against obstacles, which no huiman 
art can overcome.—|[ North .lmerican Review. 


WEDDINGS. 
[BY A PARISH CLERK.] 





It is seldom that I have been more touc} 
ed and affected than by a scene which 
took place at our church a very lew years 
ago: It was a rough, stormy morning in 
the month of March, the wind rattled 
every pane of glass in the windows, and 
sheets of rain came pouring against then; 
asad day for bridal festivities, and re- 
quiring much internal sunshine to dissi- 
pate the melancholy feelings which the 
warfare of the elements is calculated to 
produce. The bride, accompanied by her 
father and mother, and two or three other 
near relations, arrived in a hired carriace, 
just as the clock strack the canonical 
hour of eight; the bridegroom, a quarter 
of an hour later, stepped out of a hand- 
some Chariot, evidenily purchased for? 
occasion. Upon entering the vest. 


victim, for suc! us cr uF 
»for such I must call b . eank io- 


“ 
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to a chair; her lips were compressed, 
her eys fixed; by a strong effort she had 
succeeded in repressing her agitation, 
and seemed prepared to go through the 
ceremony with statue-like composure.— 
She was very young, and looked as tho’ 
she had sorrowed much; yet a wreck of 
her beauty remained, to show how bright 
it might have been. She was richly 
dressed; but the pains of her tire-woman 
had been thrown away; for at every con- 
vulsive movement, which, in spite of her 
attempts at calmness, shook her frame, 
some plait or bow was disadjusted, and 
the feathers in her bonnet bad been bro- 
ken, probably in leaning her throbbing 
head against the side of the carriage.— 
Upon the entrance of the bridegroom, a 
tall, stout man, about forty, all her strug- 
eles gave way, and she burst forth into 
such an agony of grief, that it appeared 
as if soul and body were parting. And, 
Oh, what a dark brow scowled upon her, 
inthe man who now sought to compel 
her reluctant hand to yield to bis odious 
grasp! The father, apparently fearful 
that he would turn back and drive away 
in his fine equipage, took him by the 
arm, and they walked up and down the 
aisle together, whilst the clergyman liter- 
ally stood aghast, and all the rest of us 
gave our best assistance to restore the la- 
dy: I had seen weeping and fainting be- 
fore, bnt never any thing like this. At 
length the reverend gentleman who offi- 
ciated felt called upon, through mere 
compassion, to interfere; he motioned 
the mother aside, and conversed earnest- 
ly with her for a few moments; but she 
broke away from him impatiently, and 
then spoke a short sentence in a low, yet 
decided voice to her daughter. Roused 
by the remonstrance, and hastily swal- 
lowing a large glass of water, hitherto 
held vainly to her lips, the poor girl, all 
unconscious of what she was about, wip- 
ed her eyes witb ber superb lace veil till 
it was literally wet through, and obliged 
to be taken off; and leaning on the arm 
of a sister, staggered to the altar. There 
she stood, a picture of deep wo, enough 
to melt the most callous heart. Her lips 
moved, but they uttered no sound, and 
the bridegroom’s hard, harsh counte- 
nance grew more black and gloomy, as 
his dogged, abrupt sentences met no re- 
ply. At last the priest pronounced the 
blessing, and she started, drew one long 
gasping sigh, and quietly surrendered 
herself to his care. She attempted to 
write her name in the book, but the cha- 
racters were illegible. She wept no more; 
but her lips quivered, and short thick 
sobs came fast from her burthened heart, 
as her husband, now enjoying a sort of 
sullen triumph, led her away to the cha- 
riotin waiting. As soon as they were 
gone, the rest of, the party seemed to 
shake off their uncomfortable feelings, 


the fathers and brothers smiling and | 


rubbing their hands, the ladies smoothing 











THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 














their gay dresses, and all rejoicing at 
the success which at one time had ap- 
peared so doubtful. It was very shocking, 
and I turned loathing from the heartless 
set. 





‘I am glad, Sir,’ said a lady to Dr. Johnson, that 
you have omitted all improper words from your dic- 
tionary.’ ‘I hope I have, Madam,’ answered the 
surly sage, ‘but I see you have been looking for 
them.’ 





ALORS EGAN 


POETRY. 











The following beautiful Poem is from Croly’s An- 
gel of the World—It is a rich poesy indeed. 


The weeper raised the veil; a ruby lip 

First dawn’d ; then glow’d the young cheek’s deep- 
er hue, 

Yet delicate as roses when they dip 

Their odorous blossoms in the morning dew. 

Then beam’d the eyes—twin stars of living blue, 

Half shaded by the curls of glossy hair, 

That turn’d to golden as the light wind threw 

Their clusters in the western golden glare ; 

Yet was her blue eye dim, for tears were gushing 
there. 


He look’d upon her, and her hurried gaze 

Was at his look dropp’d instant on the ground : 

But o’er her cheek of beauty rush’d a blaze, 

Her bosom heav’d above its silken bound, 

As if the soul had felt some sudden wound. 

He look’d again—the cheek was deadly pale, 

The bosom sunk with one long sigh profound, 

Yet still one lily hand upheld her veil, 

And one still press’d her heart—that sigh told all 
its tale. 


- * * . . - . » * 


Beauty, what art thou, that thy slightest gaze 

Can make the spirit from the centre roll, 

Its whole long course, a sad and shadowy maze, 
Thou midnight or thou noontide of the soul ; 

One glorious vision lighting up the whole 

Of the wide world ; or one deep wild desire, 

By day and night consuming sad and sole ; 

Till hope, pride, genius, nay, till love’s own fire 
Desert the weary heart, a cold and mouldering pyre. 





FROM THE UNITED STATES LITERARY GAZETTE. 
THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 


The Spirit of Beauty unfurls her light, 

And wheels her course in a joyous flight ; 

1 know her track through the balmy air, 

By the blossoms that cluster and whiten there ; 
She leaves the tops of the mountains green, 
And gems the valley with chrystal sheen. 


At morn, I know where she rested at night, 
For the roses are gushing with dewy delight ; 
Then she mounts again, and around her flings 
A suower of light from her purple wings, 

Till the Spirit is, drunk with the music on high, 
That silently fills it with ecstacy ! 


At noon, she hies toa cool retreat, 

Where bowering elms over waters meet ; 

She dimples the wave where the green leaves dip, 
And smiles, as it curls, like a maiden’s lip, 

When her tremulous bosom would hide, in vain, 
From her lover, the hope that she loves again. 


At eve, she hangs o’er the western sky 

Dark clouds for a glorious canopy ; 

And round the skirts of each sweeping fold, 
She paints a border of crimson and gold, 
Where the lingering sunbeams love to stay, 
When their god in his glory has passed away. 





She hovers around us at twilight hour, 

When her presence is felt with the deepest power ; 

She mellows the landscape, and crowds the stream 
ith shadows that flit like a fairy dream ; 

Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome air, 

The Spirit of Beauty is every where ! D. 


BY DR. PERCIVAL, 


When the woodlands are covered with leaves and 
with flowers, 
In the loveliest time of the year ; 
When the sky is now clear, and now chequered 
with showers, 
And life rambles through the warm sunny hours, 
Undimm’d with ashade or a tear : 
O! sweet are the feelings, that kindle and burn, 
As we gaze on the flowers and the sky ; 
But to higher and purer devotion they turn, 
As water takes tint from the hue of its urn, 
When they burn in the light of thine eye. 





And when, in the calm of a moonshiny night, 
A serenade steals o’er the bay ; 
As it curls in the smile of her mellowest light, 
Or lies in its beauty, as silent and bright 
As it slept in the sunshine of day— 
O! sweet is the clear and the silvery tone, 
As it softly comes over my ear ; 
But sweet as it breathes, when I hear it alone, 
It breathes like a flute by a wind-spirit blown, 
When I know thou art listening near. 


O ! the music and beauty of life lose their worth, 
When the heart only joys in their smile ; 

But the union of hearts gives that pleasure its birth, 

Which beams on the darkest and coldest of earth, 
Like the sun on his own chosen isle ; 

It gives to the fire-side of winter the light, 
‘The glow and the glitter of Spring— 

O ! sweetare the hours, when two fond hearts unite, 

And softly they glide, in their innocent flight, 
Away on the motionless wing. 





The following lines were addressed to an officer 
in the British army, by a lady who had heard him 
more than once violate the cacred injunction to 


_ “swear not at all.” It is satisfactory to add, that the 


strength and manner of the reproof were productive 
of all the good intended. 


O that the Muse might call, without offence, 
The guilant soldier back to his good sense ! 
His temp’ral field, so cautious not to lose,, 

So careless quite of his eterna! foes ! 

Soldier! so tender of thy Prince’s fame, 

Why so profuse of a superior name ? 

For the King’s sake the brunt of battles bear ; 
But, forthe Kine of King’s sake—do not swear 





ISAAC’S CHOICE. 


A song by Isaac, introduced in Mr. Sheridan’s 
opera, called “ The Duenna,” is extremely lively 
and characteristic. The allusion to the dell and 
dimple is delightfully arch, and Isaac’s indifference 
to the colour, though solicitous for the pvaL num- 
ber of the eyes of his mistress, is truly laughable. 


Give Isaac the nymph, who no beauty can boast, 
But health and good humor to make her his toast, 
If straight I don’t mind, whether slender or fat, 
And six feet or four, we’ll ne’er quarrel for that. 


Whate’er her complexion—I vow I don’t care, 
If brown it is lasting—more: pleasing, if fair ; 

And though in her cheeks I no dimples could see, 
Let her smile, and each dell is a dimple to me. 


Let her locks be the reddest that ever were seen, 
And her eyes, they may be any colour—but green: 
For in eyes (though so various the lustre and hue, } 
I swear I’ve no choice—only let her have two. 


’Tis true I’d dispense with a throne on her back, 
And white teeth I own are genteeler than black, 
A little round chin too’s a beauty I’ve heard, 

I only desire she may’nt have a beard. 


i @i 


